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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING-CLASS SAVINGS 


In discussing the incidence of savings among wage-earning families 
“The Economist ’ recently commented that ‘ the problem can obviously 
only be settled by means of a much wider survey of the total savings 
accumulated in individual families.’ Such a survey has, in fact, been 
carried out ; an account of its results is given below. 


I. THE SAMPLE. 

The enquiry was undertaken by The British Institute of Public Opin- 
ion in the spring of 1944. The findings are derived from a national 
sample of 1,153 working-class families who revealed both their weekly 
net family income and their total holdings of savings. The method of 
selection was that of stratified random sampling as described in a previous 
BULLETIN.? 

In a national survey comprising 3,465 interviews, 2,575 were obtained 
with either householders or their wives ; 1,921 of these were classified as 
working-class.2 Families with no adult earner (mainly families of old- 


IBuLLETIN, Vol. 6, No. 11, p. 174. 

2Altogether 4,143 persons were approached; of these 16% refused to give an 
interview. This is not much different from the proportion refusing to answer 
surveys containing only questions on opinion. Moreover, the interviews proceeded 
for some time until the questions about savings and income were reached. There- 
fore, these refusals to give an interview at all, may be held to be unrelated to savings 
and income. ; ; : ] 

The classification into working-class and others is made by the interviewers on the 
spot, using a combination of occupational and income characteristics. 
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age pensioners and of men in the Forces) were excluded; they numbered 
292. Of the remaining 1,629 working-class contacts 15% were unable to 
give information on their family income, or refused. (Some of them 
answered the question on savings.) Another 14%, while supplying in- 
formation on their family income, did not reply to the question about 
savings. Thus we arrive at an effective sample of 1,153 working-class 
families with at least one adult wage-earner. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SAVINGS. 

The term ‘ savings’ referred to holdings, of savings and was not 
restricted to National Savings. Contacts were asked to state what kinds 
of money savings their families had, but only 21% of those saving 
mentioned savings other than National Savings Certificates, Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks, and Saving Stamps. These were savings 
through Co-operative Societies, Banks, Clubs, by holding cash, Govern- 
ment Bonds and through Building Societies (deposits or share capital). 
Interviewers were specially instructed to confine the enquiry to money 
savings; any saving through insurance societies or through repay- 
ments of mortgages was excluded and so were other types of savings in 
the form of real assets.? 

Table I gives (a) the distribution of families according to the size of 
their accumulated savings and (6) the share of aggregate working-class 
savings held by each group. 


TaBLeE I. 
Distribution of Working-class Savings. 

Range of Percentage of families Share in 

Savings within this range Aggregate Savings 

0 

None 13 % 
Upto 25 23 +52 3 +9 

ra 50 16 6 

” 75 9 6 

. 100 a5 16 

. 200 12 19 

” 300 5 14 

” 400 2 7 

ip 500 1 5 

Fy. 600 1 5 

» 700 1 $12 4 

x 800 ee 

» _ 900 1 6 

» 1,000 
Over 1,000 1 9 

100% 100% 


From the Table it will be seen that 52% of the families, the 
half of the sample when the families Mohit: in order of the Le oer 
tude of their savings, own only 9% of aggregate savings, while 12% of 
the families, at the other end of the scale, own 50% of aggregate savings. 
These results broadly confirm the conclusions obtained for the rate of 
national saving, by Charles Madge in the Leeds Enquiry (see ‘Wartimers 
Pattern of Saving and Spending,’ p. 67). If the families without earners 
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had been included, the degree of inequality in the distribution of savings 
would have been slightly increesed. They were not included or sub- 
jected to further analysis because it was believed that the size of their 
savings was scarcely related to their present conditions. Their inclusion 
would have tended to veil the relationships which it has been attempted 
to isolate. 


3. THE EFFECT OF INCOME. 

Only a very loose correlation is to -be expected between the present 
income and the stock of past savings. Yet, there is a fairly regular 
relationship between average family income (net of Income Tax and 
Social Insurance contributions) and average savings held. (See Diagram 
A).1 Family Savings increase with rising family income but at a faster 
trate.? ; 

DIAGRAM I 
Family Savings by Family Income and Number of Children under 16. 
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* Table 2, with a summary of the information on which thi 
; J as is and th 
diagram is based, is given at the end of the article. : 
were combined in Diagram A and the last dot has 
* The correlation coefficient betw 
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correlation coefficient, 
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Such .a relationship, even if it is, as the Diagram shows, not strik- 
ingly regular, cannot be expected a priori. We know that income is corre- 
lated with the rate of saving! but there is no reason to suppose that current 
incorhe is correlated with the stock of past savings. A plausible ex- 
planation may be sought on the following lines : 

Since the advent of full employment the relative income position of the 
bulk of working-class families has not changed very much. Present 
income may be taken, therefore, as an index of the relative incomes over 
the last few years. That is to say, the present income of a family tends 
to be related to the income it has enjoyed during the war. We may 
therefore anticipate a correlation between present incomes and the 
savings accumulated during war-time. Since we find a correlation 
between income and fotal savings, it seems plausible to infer that total 
money savings held by the working-class are to a large extent, in fact, 
war-time savings. 


4. THE EFFECT OF THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 


Within each income group there is still a considerable scatter of 
savings about the group average. To isolate, so far as possible, the 
influence of differences in family structure, the savings of each income 
group were further classified according to the number of children under 
16 in the family. (See Diagram B).? 
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As might be anticipated, the Diagram indicates that, for the lower 
ranges of income, savings within any income group tend to decrease as 
the number of children increases. Unfortunately, the sample is too 
small to test the validity of this generalisation for the higher income 
ranges. There is, for instance, some indication that with rather high 


1 See Madge, loc. cit., and Income and Spending and Saving of City Families in 
Wartime, U.S. Department of Labour, BuLLeTiIN No. 724, p. 11. < 

2 Because of the low cell frequency in the upper end of Table 2, the last three income 
groups have been aggregated in Diagram B. 
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incomes one-child families tend to save more than families without 
children.2 / 


5. CHECKS ON THE SAMPLE AND THE RESULTS. 


The average size of the family in the effective sample is 3.6, and the 
average number of children is 1.0, against 3.77 and I.15 respectively, in 
the Ministry of Labour Budget Enquiry, 1937—38. The call-up 
would, of course, tend to reduce the average size of the family. Families, 
where all the earners are in the Forces and the wife not working, would 
tend to have a larger number of children under 16. Their exclusion 
thus reduced the average number of children in the sample. 

As the original data were already grouped (in {1, £2, or £3 intervals 
for family income and in £25 or £100 intervals for family savings) there 
are some difficulties in estimating average income and average savings 
from the data. If it is assumed, as has been done in the Tables and 
Diagrams, that the group averages coincide with the mid-points of the 
group intervals, average family income is £5 gs. od. and average savings 
£92. There is, however, some evidence that quite frequently, say, the 
jetter ‘C,’ on the check card handed to the contact, was taken to stand 
for a family income of ‘about £4’ instead of ‘up to {4.2 If this practice 
were a general one, the group averages would accordingly coincide with 
the upper limits of the intervals, and average family income would be 
£6 2s. od., and average family savings {112. The correct figures are 
probably between these limits. In any case, the assumption made about 
the position of the group average has only a very slight influence on 
the shape of the distribution of either incomes or savings. 

The average net family income of between £5 gs. od. and {6 2s. od 
compares with an average net family income of £6 2s. od. in the 1943 
Enquiry of the Institute of Statistics ; but it should be borne in mind 
that the latter Enquiry was in the main restricted to families with at 
least one male earner and strictly confined to families with at least one 
dependent child. 


6. CONCLUSION. 


_It is probable that amongst those who refused to answer there was a 
higher proportion of big savers than amongst those who did answer. 
This would tend to raise the general average of savings, but would only 


1 The effects of income and number of children on savings were singled out not 
because it was thought that they are the only determinants of savings, but because 
they are probably the most important ones, and also because they are more easily 
handled than other factors, such as family history, occupation, age, etc. A break- 
down by additional characteristics would also require a far larger sample. 

* During the interview a check card was handed to the contact, with letters 
printed against the income and savings scales. The contact was asked to call out 
the letter printed against his income group and saving group. It has been proved 


that such a procedure considerably reduces the rate of refusals. The first part of 
one check card read as follows :— 


FAMILY INCOME—Per week. 


A up to £2 
B up to £3 
Cc upto £4 
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slightly affect the degree of inequality in the distribution of savings.? 
In other words, whilst some facts relating to savers may not have come 
to light, the results of the enquiry—after allowing for errors inherent in 
this sampling method—do suggest that the bulk of the working-class 
population have comparatively insignificant holdings of money savings.? 


Henry DuRANT. 
J. GOLDMANN. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF WEST, EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


The liberation of part of Europe while other parts, including Germany’ 
remain still under German occupation, will necessarily lead to a re- 
orientation of the foreign trade of the liberated countries. In course of 
the four years of German occupation their whole economy had been 
adjusted to European self-sufficiency, their imports and exports coming 
from and going to other European countries and their industrial output 
being regulated according to the needs of German strategy. From the 
day of liberation the position will be reversed; commodities urgently 
required must be imported from allied countries, and for their exports 
as well the liberated countries will now be dependent largely on that 
part of the world from which they had been cut off during the last four 
years. And after the war, whatever the final solution of the German 
problem, trade relations with Germany will be on a new basis. 

In view of this situation, it may well be that the West European 
countries will try to collaborate with each other as closely as possible to 
overcome the many difficulties with which they are faced. It would 
also be in accordance with the pre-war ‘tendency of trade to develop 
within certain more or less well-defined groups of countries, the group- 
ing being due either to political or monetary ties or to the fact, that 
similar monetary policies have led to similar commercial policies.’® 

The Western European Countries alone would be an important factor 
and together with their associated Empires they would represent a 
quite formidable economic group. 

The population of the above group would account for over one third 
of mankind—115 million people living in the West European mother 
countries and 670 million in their overseas terrftories. A high degree 
of mutual benefit could be derived from the development of these vast 
resources of production and of purchasing power. Even, under pre-war 
conditions, with large parts of the Empires in a highly undeveloped 
state, the above group accounted for a considerable share of total 
world trade. 


1 The average income of those who refused to state their family savings but gave 
their family incomes was £5 15s. 0d., against £5 9s. 0d. for those who revealed both 
income and savings, (taking mid-points as group averages). . 

2 The reverse is also true, of course, that there is a fairly small section of the 
working class with rather high holdings of savings. 

3 League of Nations: Review of World Trade, 1936. 
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TaBLeE I. 


Percentage Share in World Trade (Merchandise Special Trade) 
1928 and 1938. 


(Figures in brackets refer to mother-countries in Beers): 


1928 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
% % % % 
ium-Luxemburg and overseas 
es aera . 3n(2:5) Si 8) 3, a{3) 4 (3) 
Denmark and overseas territories he CL) 16) al) 1th) 
France ae i a 8 (6) 8 (6) Zime{&)' 6 (4) 
Norway ,, F rf Pah) 1 ((0.5) Le CL) ee (1) 
Netherlands Pe ze Fag 4 (3) 5 (2:5) 5. (3) 525) 
iti mpire and Commonwealth o 
pe ee ene 200 (15), 27a (11) F330 (17) 2 7h) 
Total = 47 (28) 045, (24) 51 (30) 5 44-5 (22) 
World Total 100 100 100 100 
World Total in new gold $mil. 60 55 25 ae 


Within the limits of a shrinking world trade the countries listed in 
Table I preserved their share in exports at a level of 44—45%, and 
slightly improved their share in world’s imports, of which they absorbed 
over half in 1938. This increase was caused mainly by the British Com- 
monwealth which was responsible for one-third of the world’s total. 

The exports of the above countries are, of course, partly competitive. 
Under modern conditions,no economic group combining several countries 
can be expected to start with a total production based on satisfying 
each other’s needs, ‘and on non-competitive exports to ‘ outsiders.’ 
Earlier attempts at closer commercial links between countries broke 
down in fact mainly on account of their competitive structure. Above 
all, an expansionist economic policy at home would have been required 
so as to reduce the urge for competition in the mutual export of un- 
employment. 


THE MOTHER COUNTRIES IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


Close co-operation between the economic groups mentioned above 
will raise two sets of problems: trade by and between the Mother 
Countries in Western Europe and the trade by, with, and between their 
respective overseas territories. As shown in Table I, the foreign 
trade of the mother countries is not much bigger than that of their 
overseas territories. Examining first the trade of the West-European 
countries, we find in their exports both elements, the competitive and 
the complementary, exist side by side, with especially strong competition 
in iron and steel manufacture, textiles, machinery and coal. If the aim 
of a West European economic group were recognised as desirable or 
necessary for stability and growth, ways would have to be found for an 
expansion of home and foreign demand so that the combined output 
could be absorbed. _If, in spite of these measures, there were still a surplus 
in the supply of certain goods, a corresponding change in the structure 
of industry or agriculture would be necessary, possibly in a direction 
where each country specialised in those products and commodities where 
it was or could be made superior to its neighbours in skill, machinery, or 
low cost production. Examples of specialisation such as the exports of 
bacon, butter and eggs by Denmark, of butter, cream, cheese and garden 
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products by Netherlands, of wood-, fish-, and fur-products by Norway, 
of precious Stones by Belgium, of drugs and chemicals by France, of coal 
and woollen piece goods by U.K., of cotton manufacture by France and 
U.K., etc. suggest how countries could profitably develop their export 
industries in an expanding world market. The possibilities of speciali- 
sation within one category of goods can be seen from the import of iron 
and steel manufacture by Great Britain, of machinery by Belgium! etc. 

A survey of the chief imports discloses the most vital needs of the 
countries concerned, after their liberation. A large part can be satis- 
fied from within ‘the group while other commodities would have to be 
purchased from outside. Where a commodity ranks high in the import 
lists of several of the countries mentioned, common purchase arrange- 
ments could be made. 


TAnrn es Ly 


Chief Imports and Exports in 1937, in Order of Magnitude, accounting for 40% of 
Total Trade in Each Country. 


Country Chief Imports Chief Exports 
Belgium Wool* Copper Iron & Steel Wool 
Wheat* Precious Precious ‘Other’ manu- 
Coal & Coke* stones stonesf factures, 
Machinery* Raw cotton* ‘Other’ veg. chem. 
Electr. mat.* Metal man.* prod. Machinery 
Electr. mat. 
France Coal & Coke* Wine Drugs & Chem. ‘Other’ food 
‘Other’ food Oleag. fruit Iron & Steel ‘Other’ mine- 
Wool* Cotton* Wool tals & metalst 
Cotton man. 
Denmark Coal & Coke* ‘Other’ food Bacont 
Iron man. Soya beans Butter 
Oil seed cake Wheat* 
Maize 
Netherlands Iron & Steel Yarns Machinery & Milk & Creamt 
Man. thereof* Textile piece apparatus Butter 
Timber* goods Coal & coke _—‘ Flour prod. of* 
Machinery & Mineral oils Textile man. Flowers & 
Apparatus* Coal & Coke* Veg. oils Bulbst 
Oil seeds Cheeset 
Norway Ships Coal* Wood pulpt _— Nitrate of 
Machinery ‘Other mine- Papert limet 
Iron man. tals’ Dried fisht Fur skint 
Iron, raw & Tinned fisht 
semi-* 
U.K. Wood* Cotton* Iron & man. Coal 
Meat Wool* thereof Vehiclesf — 
Wheat* Bacon Cotton piece Woollen piece 
Butter Tea goods goods 
Petrol Machinery 


* Common import interests. 


+ Non-competitive goods, i.e. articles which do not figure prominently in exports 


of another of above countries. 


2See also H. Frankel, The Industrialisation of Agricultural Countries, The 
Economic Journal, June—Sept. 1943. 


Co-operation of this character, if based on a policy of full employment 
for consumption in the countries concerned, could at least partly reverse 
the trend of the last decades when the inter-dependence of the West- 
European countries expressed itself mainly in spreading a domestic 
crisis to one’s neighbour, thus intensifying the economic maladjustments. 
It will still be remembered, for instance, how France, in course of the 
1929—1932 depression introduced an elaborate system of quotas and 
licences. The restrictions imposed on’ the import of coal led the Dutch, 
German, and Polish exporters of coal to the markets in Belgium which, 
thereupon, introduced also a quota system for coal imports. This 
together with a licence tax of ro—15 frs. per ton brought down British 
coal exports to Belgium from over 4 million tons in 1929 to 1} million 
tons in 1933 (and to 760,000 tons in 1939) while those to France declined 
between 1929 and 1933 from 13 million tons to 83 million tons. The 
depreciation of sterling caused parly by U.K.’s falling exports had 
catastrophic effects on the Belgian industry, and detrimentally affected 
France as well. If arrangements were possible whereby, through economic 
co-ordination, the export of unemployment could be avoided and thus 
the cumulative process of mutual destruction prevented, a valuable 
contribution to a more stable world-economy would have been made. 

For, not only the share of the economic group as described above 
in total world trade but also trade-relations between these countries 
are of a considerable magnitude. 

In Table III the annual value of imports and exports has been con- 
verted into new gold $%o that an international comparison on the basis 
of the League of Nations data is possible. This conversion distorts the 
magnitude of the fall in volume which was smaller than suggested by 
the figures given. But the tables are intended to demonstrate the 
differences between the countries listed, in the direction of their foreign 
trade and in their reactions to the shrinkage of international commerce. 
Since statistics on exports and imports referring to the same com- 
modity which entered foreign trade differ according to the time lag 
caused by transport, and to the different valuation by the exporting and 
importing country, the average of the two sets of data has been taken 
(for instance, the averageof Belgian exports to France and French im- 
ports from Belgium). 

We notice that, during the ten-year-period preceding the present war 
when world trade tended more and more towards organisation on a 
regional basis—Germany and her ‘ Lebensraum’ in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, the Japanese ‘ sphere of co-prosperity ’ in the East, the 
Federation of Soviet Republics, the U.S.A. and her ‘inter-American 
system,’ the British Commonwealth and Empire—in these years of 
economic disequilibrium no stable rapprochement between the neigh- 
bouring countries of Western Europe took place. The trade of France 
Holland and Norway with the West European group of countries de- 
clined more or less to the same degree as that with the rest of the world. 
Belgian trade with the W.E.G. (West European Group) shrank even 
more than with all countries. U.K. was the only country whose exports 
to West-European countries fell less than those to all countries ; on the 
other hand, her imports from the W.E.G. contracted considerably more 
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than her total imports. French exports to U.K., Belgium and Denmark 
were reduced most severely, by 80%, while Norwegian and Danish 
exports stood comparatively well up to the general shrinkage, by some 
60%, of world- and of European trade 

The decline of Belgian exports to the W.E.G. is the more remarkable 
as her trade with this group compared with her total European Trade 
was relatively larger than that of any of the other countries mentioned. 
These took, on the average, slightly less than half of their European 
imports and a fifth to a third of their world imports, from the W.E.G. 
An outstanding example of geographic-neighbour-policy was given by 
Denmark: although her exports to the W.E.G. declined as steeply as 
that to other countries, she maintained her imports from W.E. countries 
on a very high level if compared with her total imports which fell by 
55% between 1928 and 1938. 

As can be seen from Table IV, the West European Countries offered 
each other a considerable outlet for their exports, while they were of 
relatively smaller importance as sources of mutual purchases. The U.K. 
were least dependent on the W.E.G. groups as trade partners but still 
45% of their European exports went to and 42% of their European 
imports came from other W.E.G. countries. 

The development of the trade between West European countries, in 
the period 1928—1939 betrays not only a lack of co-operation, it also 
proves the limitation of measures, taken in order to meet an emer- 
gency and not meant as pillars of a home and foreign trade policy de- 
veloped according to certain concepts and long-term plans. Thus the 
agreement concluded between Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Netherland and Belgium-Luxemburg in 1937 (Hague Convention) and . 
intended to liberalise and thus expand mutual trade relations, was 
abandoned a year later when world economic conditions deteriorated. 
and gave way to an increase of import duties in Belgium, Norway, Dutch 
Indies, etc. In the Hague Convention the countries concerned had 
agreed to refrain from new trade restrictions and barriers and, partly, 
to abolish quotas on the imports of the other signatories. The Nether- 
lands combined the provisions of the agreement with: an additional 
‘discriminatory’ policy giving preferential treatment to imports from 
her better customers even if these had not signed the Convention. 
Although the U.K. benefited from this policy, the trade recession in 
1937/38 precluded her filling even the permitted quotas of imports to 
Holland such as those for herrings, meat, coal, nitrates, cutlery, foot- 
wear, hosiery, knitted goods, porcelain, cycles, etc. 

An agreement to loosen quota restrictions would, above all, depend 
on France, which in 1937 subjected 58% of imports (value) to restrictions. 
by quota and licence, compared with 26% in Holland, 24% in Belgium, 
12% in Norway and 8% in U.K. A marked reduction of tariffs among 
West European countries would, however, encounter the traditional 
difficulty, that, as a result of the Most Favoured Nations Clause, other 
‘outsider’ countries would benefit equally, without entering any obliga- 
tions. The problems of co-operation between the countries of Western 
Europe will partly be eased, partly complicated by the fact that they 
are associated with Empires and Colonies in close contact with other 
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countries and continents, an aspect which will be dealt with in a later 
article. ; 

A general reduction in tariffs and quotas and the co-ordination of 
economic policies will not easily succeed unless the markets at home and 
in the oversea territories are safeguarded against violent fluctuations 
by means not of restriction but of expanding economic activity. 


S. Moos. 


SALES AND STOCKS OF NON-FOOD GOODS 1944 


This article attempts to trace the development of demand and 
supply of non-food consumers’ goods during the last twelve months and 
draws attention to the process of stock depletion which has been going 
on for some time. 

The statistics relating to the War Effort of the United Kingdom 
(Cmd. 6564) have shown that personal consumption at constant prices 
fell by about 21 per cent from 1938 to 1943. But personal expendi- 
ture on certain non-food goods declined by about 50 percent. Table I 
(calculated from the Table on page 27 of the White Paper on the War 
Effort and omitting expenditure on fuel and light and on private cars, 
etc.) shows the trend. For the main categories of goods the decline was 
sharpest between 1938 and 1941 and (with the exception of ‘ furniture 
and furnishings’) comparatively small since then. 


TaBLeE I, 

Personal Expenditure on Certain Non-Food Consumers’ Goods. 1938=100. 
1938 1939 7940 1941 1942 1943 
100 98 80 61 52 49 


The White Paper takes the story up to 1943, and no equally com- 
prehensive and reliable data are yet available for 1944. But what 
evidence there is seems to indicate that the year 1943 was the lowest 
point in the real consumption of goods. For the first time since 
the beginning of the war the decline in real consumption seems to 
have been arrested, or perhaps even slightly reversed in 1944. Compare 
the figures of retail sales for 1943 and 1944. The group ‘ Other Mer- 
chandise’ contains a representative sample! of the commodities in-— 
cluded jn the White Paper figures in Table I. The index of sales for the 
first three quarters of 1944 is slightly higher than that for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1943. The increase in turnover is mainly due to 
a substantial increase in Apparel, while Household Goods run at a level 
slightly below the 1943 level. (See Table II). cae 

The indices represent, of course, value figures. But it is known 
that prices in the Apparel group of commodities have not risen beyond 
the 1943 level, but showed a slight tendency to fall. For other items 


1 About the relationship of Retail Trade statistics to the White Paper figures, see 
Board of Trade Journal, December 2nd, 1944. 
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the price range from 1943 to 1944 cannot have been great as prices over 
a wide range of these commodities were frozen. The Ministry of Labour 
Cost of Living Index records an increase of about 3 per cent over 1943, 
the actual rise for the commodity group.as a whole (those entering 
working-class budgets and others) may have been somewhat greater. 
It cannot, therefore, be concluded with certainty from the sales figures 
that the ‘quantity ’ of consumption has risen of all non-food goods taken 
together, but it is probable that the quantity of apparel consumption 
actually rose above the 1943 level and that, because of the great weight 
of this group in the total of ‘ Other Merchandise,’ real consumption of 
the latter has not declined further in 1944 and has possibly slightly 
risen. This development, one may perhaps guess, was envisaged by the 
planning authorities last year. As long as the end of the war was ex- 
pected for the end of 1944 or the spring of 1945, a further reduction of 
consumption of this kind of goods can hardly have been contemplated. 

Constant or rising consumption can, however, énly be sustained if 
supplies are kept in step. If supplies fall short, stocks must inevitably 
diminish and thus—in spite of rationing if rations are not sufficiently 
low—produce shortages in distribution. Moreover a small rise in 
consumption unaccompanied by an increase in supplies will necessarily 
bring about a much greater fall in stocks. If retail stocks were equal 
say to 3 month sales, a I per cent rise in consumption, supplies remaining 
constant, would over a whole year mean a 4 per cent fall in the quantity 
of stocks. 

How has the stocks position developed in 1944? The value of retail 
stocks of ‘ Other Merchandise’ (as defined above) has been throughout 
the year constantly and considerably below the 1943 level. As the value 
of turnover has risen compared with 1943 and since price movements in 
sales and stocks must be (after allowance for a time lag of, say 1 to 3 
months) roughly proportionate, the relative stock position has clearly 
deteriorated. (See Table III). 

To support this thesis of a noticeable decline in stock, we give in 
Table IV the index of stocks of the sub-group Apparel on the Wholesale? 
and the Retail? level as calculated by the Board of Trade and the Ratio 
of Stocks to Sales of Apparel, which eliminates roughly distortions in- 
troduced by price changes. The Tables show that the quantity of stocks 
declined although the volume of sales did not, or, what amounts to the 
same, that the relation of stocks to sales deteriorated appreciably during 
1944. Moreover, market reports indicate that Christmas sales were well 
above last year’s sales, so that it may safely be assumed that the Stock 
position did not improve during the last quarter of 1944. ; 

As long areal turnover declines, a more or less proportionate fall in trade 
stocks is harmless and their disinvestment represents a welcome, though 
small, contribution to the war effort. But a persistent decline in the 
volume of stocks when real consumption is constant or rising is a symp- - 
tom of inflationary pressure of demand® and must, after a time, lead to 
unpleasant shop shortages and haphazard distribution. As an import- 


1 Board of Trade Journal, September 1944. 


8 Ibid, April 1944. 
2See M. Kalecki, BuLtETIN, Vol. 4, p. 251. 
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ant part of the commodities in question is rationed (in fact, almost the 
whole Apparel group where stock reductions are very conspicuous), this 
would violate the principle that rations should be readily available. 
The worsening of the stock position cannot have escaped the attention 
of the Board of Trade and the causes of the decline must be known to 
them. It is possible that the Board regards a certain decline in stocks after 
their relative growth in 1943 as harmless or expects that the heavy pur- 
chases of rationed articles in one period must inevitably be counter- 
balanced by correspondingly lower purchases in the later part of a 
‘rationing period. For certain goods (e.g. shoes) the stock position is, 
however, uncomfortably tight and the possibility cannot be excluded 
that supplies are running short of ratiqns in other fields. In that case 
the remedy is either to increase supplies or to reduce rations. In 1944 
the attempts of the Board of Trade seem to have been mainly in the 
direction of increasing supplies. In October the cuts in the Approved 
Labour Force of clothing firms in four regions responsible for about half 
the total output, made in the early part of 1944, were abolished and it 
was decided to restore to nucleus firms their pre-1944 labour quotas. 
This was followed in December by arrangements for the release of skilled 
clothing workers from certain war-time occupations and for their return 
to the Tailoring and Infants’ wear sections of the wholesale clothing 
trade. Similar arrangements were made for the footwear industry. How 
far these measures to increase supplies will be successful will be seen in the 
next few months. Should the military situation make it impossible to 
‘free, as contemplated in the last quarter of 1944, labour for increased 
civilian production and should, in consequence, the stock position 
“worsen in 1945, a concentration ot the available civilian labour force on 
thé production of essential goods or a temporary cut in existing rations 
or an extension of rationing to goods now in short supply would seem to 
-be preferable to shop shortages and the accompanying maldistribution. 


F. A. BURCHARDT. 


